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MEMO— 


PUT THOSE OLD BOOKS BACK INTO 
CIRCULATION WITH OUR ATTRAC- 
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JOSEPH RUZICKA 
Greensboro, N. C. 
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A Valley’s Contribution to the Nation 


By Dr. RAYMOND R. Paty 


Director, Tennessee Valley Authority 


Address before the annual convention of the ‘Tennessee Library Association, 


Knoxville, Tennessee, April 27, 1956, at 8:00 p.m. 


I want to take for my text this eve- 
ning the Convention Issue of the 
Tennessee Librarian because it con- 
tains the beginning of an important 
story. It is not a coincidence that the 
story concerns the distinguished lady 
whom the Tennessee Library Asso- 
ciation has chosen to honor tonight. 


The story begins in Chapel Hill, 
North Carolina, in the early Spring 
of 1933. The University of North 
Carolina had called a conference of 
community and state leaders from 
throughout the South. The object 
was to find ways to coordinate, con- 
solidate, and cooperate in carrying 
out essential functions of government 
in the gloom and despair of a great 
depression. University presidents and 
government officials, editors and in- 
dustrial leaders, ministers and librar- 
ians attended that gathering. 


The Chapel Hill Conference of 
Southern Leaders is all but forgotten 
today, but one of the challenging 
ideas proposed at the Conference is 
today a living realitv. Mary U. Roth- 
rock, who sits among us this evening 
as our guest of honor, came forward 
with a plan to widen the scope of 
library service by placing libraries on 
a regional basis, served from a cen 
tral point. To her, it made sense to 
use the automobile in the automo- 
bile age. The facilities of Lawson 
McGhee Library here in Knoxville, 
of which she was chief librarian, 
could be extended 40 miles into the 
surrounding areas. They could bring 


to fourteen counties and thousands 
of individuals new sources of under- 
standing, of culture and of contact 
with the rest of the world. In addi- 
tion, administrative costs could be 
spread more widely, reducing the 
financial loads carried by individual 
communities. 


The reception of the plan was en- 
thusiastic. But, like many ideas born 
in this period, it got little but intel- 
lectual nourishment in the barren 
climate of the times. In April, 1933, 
the prospects of achieving a_ bold, 
practical, regional library program 
must have looked pretty dim to Miss 
Rothrock. 


A few months later, however, the 
scene had changed and hope came 
from an unexpected source. The 
Tennessee Valley Authority Act had 
been passed and a new dam was be- 
ing built at Cove Creek on the 
Clinch River—a big dam, requiring 
hundreds of workmen. Norris village 
was being built among the oaks and 
dogwoods of the rugged countryside 
and the workmen and their families 
needed books. Miss Rothrock _be- 
came a consultant to TVA, and Law- 
son McGhee Library became the par- 
ent of a branch library 25 miles 
away. 


The plan worked. It was put to 
use at other TVA construction proj- 
ects. Libraries were staffed and 
stocked by TVA, a federal agency, to 
serve a federal purpose, but they were 
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administered so that they might also 
serve local needs. In the end they 
became wholly local institutions, pro- 
viding permanent values to the com- 
munity. 


This was in a period when most 
counties had very scanty library serv- 
ice or none at all. Miss Rothrock 
and her staff had to find interested 
citizens willing to serve on library 
boards. County courts had to be con- 
sulted and convinced. Surveys had to 
be made of existing library facilities. 
The “do it yourself” libraries of those 
depression days were far from self- 
starting but they were much longer 
lasting. 


How do I know? Listen to the 
words of Mrs. Willis Shadow of 
Meigs County, spoken in 1942 when 
the representatives of eleven counties 
met in Knoxville to discuss what to 
do about keeping the regional library 


system operating in the face of 
TVA’s declining construction pro- 
gram: 


We have six thousand people in Meigs 
County and no railroad, no telephones 
and no newspapers. The tax valuation 
is less than a million dollars. We have 
no industries and the TVA dams have 
taken the main part of our river bot- 
tom farms. The land that is left is 
mostly submarginal. The bookmobile 
and the grapevine are the only means 
of communication. If we lose the li- 
brary bookmobile, how will we know 
what is going on in the world? What 
chance have we to improve standards 
of health or living except through 
reading? Talk about country people 
not reading! In Meigs County we read 
four thousand books a month. There 
is not a family in the county that the 
library doesn’t touch! 


Mrs. Shadow’s sentiments resulted, 
in 1943, in enactment by the Tennes- 
see State Legislature of a statewide 
program of regional libraries, includ- 
ing financial aid. 

The regional library idea was not 
confined to the State of Tennessee. 


Similar movements were under way 
in the pre-war years in Arizona, the 
Pacific northwest, in some of the 
Great Plains States, and elsewhere. 
The Tennessee Valley experience 
had its greatest influence in the 
southeastern section of the country 
where regional libraries took root 
in eight states in the period after 
1937. By a happy coincidence, the 
Alabama State Library Association, 
which has witnessed similar regional 
developments, is meeting today in 
another Tennessee Valley community 
—the Florence-Sheffield community of 
northern Alabama. 


At the risk of overdoing it, I have 
recounted some East Tennessee li- 
brary history that undoubtedly is 
familiar to all of you — yet it is sig 
nificant history. The significant fact 
is that an idea proved itself in prac- 
tice. As a result other states adopted 
it or adapted it. A valley intent upon 
using its own resources for its own 
development, including its own man- 
power and brainpower, here made an 
important contribution to intellec- 
tual growth in a region where stag- 
nation had smothered progress. That 
contribution and that experience 
have had their effect in stimulating 
more effective regional administra- 
tion of library facilities in many parts 
of the nation. 


The regional approach to library 
service is but one of the ways in 
which Miss Rothrock’s native Ten- 
nessee ideas have radiated out of the 
Tennessee Valley. At her inspiration 
TVA architects drew up blueprints 
for small libraries which could be 
built for a minimum of expense. 
The plans were widely published in 
national magazines and the list of 
cities and rural communities which 
used them in planning their libraries 


(Continued on Page 118) 
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Focus On Adults 


By RutH WARNCKE 


Director, ALA Library-Community Project 


A talk given before the Friends of the Library Luncheon, 


Tennessee Library Association, April 27, 1956.* 


Tennessee libraries are very lucky 
to have so many friends. And the 
Tennessee Friends of the Library are 
lucky, too. I am impressed by the 
overall plan for libraries here in Ten- 
nessee, by the state organization of 
libraries which, with its flexibility, 
allows for orderly expansion and ex- 
tension. It must be rewarding to lend 
support to libraries which have a good 
chance of fulfilling our dream of serv- 
ice to all people. 


I know that you would not be 
friends of libraries if you did not have 
a dream or a vision. To be a friend 
means to give generously of your time 
and energy, and you would not do 
this if you could not see important 
goals ahead. The library’s goals are 
vital to our society, and worth work- 
ing for. 


Of our two principal functions, rec- 
reation and education, the first is rela- 
tively easy to achieve. We have little 
trouble providing people with pleas- 
ant reading for their leisure hours. 
When we work with children, we have 
little trouble meeting their educa- 
tional needs. Extensive research has 
been done to acquaint us with what 
children need to know and are likely 
to be interested in at each age level. 
Handily, the children are where we 
can reach them directly during a given 
number of hours each day, and their 
teachers tell us what they are studying 
each year. 

It is another story when we focus 


*Written from notes after speech was given. 


on adults. First of all, they scatter 
here, there, and everywhere. We have 
trouble finding them to tell them what 
we have for them. And we have no 
pattern to determine what their needs 
are likely to be at any given age. It 
would be convenient to know that at 
the age of twenty-six each person 
would want one kind of information, 
and at thirty-six another kind. But it 
doesn’t work that way. 


We know that people do need in- 
formation, ideas, and _ stimulation 
throughout their adult lives. And we 
know that they cannot possibly learn 
in school all that they need to know 
later. If I were to ask you if you have 
learned to do anything totally new to 
you in the last ten years, you might 
say no. But is there anyone in this 
room who has not learned to tune a 
television set? Could you have learned 
that in school? 


A high school or college boy would 
have difficulty in bringing his atten- 
tion to the matter of demand-feeding 
schedules, but a young father needs 
information and is eager to get it on 
that subject. A rebellious adolescent 
is sure that he knows how a rebellious 
adolescent should be handled. Later 
on, when he as a parent is faced with 
the problem, he realizes that he knows 
nothing at all that is useful to him, 
and that this is the time to increase 
his knowledge and find out what other 
people think about it. 

A responsible citizen could not have 
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known in school that he would need 
information on teacher shortages, on 
farm parity prices, or on the U.N. 
when he became an adult. He would 
not have believed that the question of 


peaceful use of atomic energy would 
be of interest to him. He might not 
have known that he would need or 
want information on the composition 


of the soil in his own backyard. And 
few of us realized as Sunday School 


students that our simple philosophy 
might not be adequate to help us re- 
solve the conflict which is inherent 
in our two drives — to get ahead, and 


to live in peace and love with our 
neighbor. 


Each adult not only moves ahead 
chronologically, and from role to role. 
At any given time, he plays a great 
many roles. Each of you could be 
described in many ways. You are a 
friend of the library. Perhaps you 
are also a husband or wife, a parent, 
a daughter or son, sister or brother. 
You may be a golfer, a knitter, a 
fisherman. You are a church-goer, a 
wage-earner, a voter, a consumer, and 
whether you like it or not, a tax- 
payer, all at the same time. You are a 
problem to the library, which is 
charged with meeting your informa- 
tional needs in any role you play. 


The library of today must know 
how adult needs for knowledge are 
revealed. We cannot walk down the 
street to the school and talk with 
adults gathered into neat groups. And 
we cannot talk to each individual in 
the library—too large a percentage of 
them never come to the library. In- 
stead, we look at our community to 
learn about individual adults. 


One of the aspects of the com- 
munity we should know is its work 
life. What kinds of jobs do people 
have? In a Texas town of 20,000 
people there are 750 graduate chem- 


ists brought there by the oil industry. 
In a Maryland county of small farms 
there are a thousand farm families. 
A community of 10,000 in Kansas has 
666 — curious number — self-employed 
businessmen. A library aware of such 
facts develops its technical or agri- 
cultural collections. It must be able 
to analyze the needs of the business- 
men, to know that these needs cover 
such wide areas as insurance, sales 
techniques, window displays, and how 


to get the most for the advertising 
dollar. 


What about the level of education 


in our community? A little time spent 
with the census figures may yield 
some surprises. If your community 
is like most, you will find that over 
one-third of the adults have gone no 
further than eighth grade, and that a 
significant number have stopped at 
the third, or the fifth, or the sixth 
grade. This doesn’t mean that these 
people cannot read, nor that they do 
not live busy and productive lives 
which put on them demands for more 
knowledge. It does mean, to the li- 
brary, that basic materials on high 
school subjects must be available to 
them. They need what the rest of 
us may take for granted—basic ma- 
terials in mathematics, history, Eng- 
lish, geography, and a host of other 
subjects. 


The educational 


needs and _ inter- 
ests of adults reveal themselves in 
many ways. A _ basic tool for the 


library is the local newspaper. It will 
tell us that adults are interested in 
child development—or why would we 
have a Child Study Association or a 
PTA? It will point out that a num- 
ber of people are thinking about 
India—or why would the Methodist 
Women’s Club have India for their 
study topic this year? The newspapers 


(Continued on Page 125) 
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Minutes of the General Sessions 
of the 


TENNESSEE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
April 26-28, 1956 


FIRST GENERAL SESSION 


The First General Session of the 
Tennessee Library Association’s 1956 
annual convention was held in the 
Crystal Ball Room of the Andrew 
Johnson Hotel, Knoxville, on Thurs- 
day evening, April 26, at 8:00 o'clock 
with Bernard L. Foy presiding. 

The invocation was given by Mel- 


vin Cassady. 


In the absence of Mayor Jack 


Dance, a word of welcome was given 
by Dr. James Wall. 


Introductions of Library Commis- 
sion Members, Mrs. H. G. Chadwick 
and Mr. Jesse Cunningham, President 
Gus Harrer of the East Tennessee 
Library Club and Mr. Mac Abel, 
Chairman of the Arrangements Com- 
mittee, followed. The Secretary then 
read telegrams of greeting from John 
S. Richard, President of ALA, Frank 
G. Clement, Governor of Tennes- 
see, Willa M. Boysworth, President 
of Alabama Library Association, and 
Fred Bryant, Executive Secretary of 
the Florida Library Association. 

Announcements regarding the other 
sessions of the convention and the 
exhibitors’ contest were given. The 
President then asked the Treasurer, 
Mrs. Ruth Brockette, to read the sug- 
gested amendment to the Constitution 
regarding payment of membership 
dues and Mrs. Kittrell, Secretary, to 
read the amendment proposed to take 
care of chapter redesignation of TLA 
with ALA. It was announced that 


both of these amendments would be 
discussed and acted upon on Saturday 
morning at the general business ses- 
sion. 


President Foy then asked for a re- 
port of the Public Library Section on 
Federal Aid Program which was given 
by Miss Katheryn Culbertson. 

Dr. Jay Stein then gave a report of 
the Intellectual Freedom Committee. 


The report of the Nominating Com- 
mittee was then called for. Miss Em- 
ma Suddarth, Chairman, presented 
the following slate of officers: 

Don Ferris, President 

Mary Eleanor Wright, Vice-Presi- 

dent and President-Elect 

Julia Greer, Secretary 

Mrs. Ruth Brockette, Treasurer 


Dr. FitzGerald then gave a last- 
minute report on the status of the 
Library Services Bill HR 2840. He 
reported that the Executive Commit- 
tee had authorized him to send night 
letters which were already on their 
way to Tennessee Representatives urg- 
ing their support of the bill. 


Mr. Foy then turned the meeting 
over to Don Ferris, President-Elect, 
who introduced the speaker of the 
evening, Dr. Alfred Leland Crabb. 
This well-known Tennessee author 
spoke on the theme “In My Mind’s 
Eye, Horatio,” pointing out the im- 
portance of the imagination as well 
as the gathering of facts as essentials 
to good writing. 
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At the second General Session of the Tennessee Library Association on Friday evening, 
April 27, Miss Mary U. Rothrock was presented an honorary life membership in the 
Association. President Bernard Foy brought out in vivid array the great services that Miss 


Rothrock has provided for librarianship in Tennessee. 


Dr. Paty in his address following 


this award commented also upon Miss Rothrock and her contribution along with the 


Tennessee Valley Authority. 


SECOND GENERAL SESSION 


The second General Session of the 
1956 Convention of the Tennessee 
Library Association was held in the 
Crystal Ball Room of the Andrew 
Johnson Hotel, Knoxville at 8:00 
p.m., Friday, April 27, with President 
Bernard L. Foy presiding. It was 
announced that there was a registra- 
tion of 215 which was extremely good. 


Mr. Foy then introduced several 
special guests. 


Announcement of a change in time 
for the Saturday morning business 
session from 9:30 to 9:00 a.m., was 
made. 


Everyone was extended an invita- 
tion to the reception given by the 
East Tennessee Library Club follow- 


ing the Second General Session in the 
lobby of the hotel. 

Miss Mary U. Rothrock was then 
presented an Honorary Membership 
in the Association in recognition of 
her outstanding work for libraries in 
Tennessee. 

The main speaker of the evening 
was Dr. Raymond Ross Paty of the 
TVA Board of Directors, whose theme 
was “A Valley’s Contribution to the 
Nation.” Dr. Paty spoke of the close 
relationship between the contribution 
of the library profession and the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority toward a bet- 
ter life for Americans. 

Following Dr. Paty’s talk, Dr. Har- 
rer awarded the prizes in the Exhibits 
Contest. 
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ETLC RECEPTION 


Immediately following the second 
general meeting of the Tennessee Li- 
brary Association which was held the 
evening of April 27, all visitors and 
members were invited by the East 
‘Tennessee Library Club to attend an 
informal reception. The upper lounge 
of the main lobby of the Andrew 
Johnson Hotel provided an appro- 


priate setting for the punch table and 
a spacious environment for the 150 
or more persons who attended. There 
was ample opportunity, during the 
reception, for members to enjoy meet- 
ing acquaintances, exhibitors, and 
visitors again and to partake of the 
refreshing fruit punch and assorted 
cookies which were being served. 


THIRD GENERAL SESSION 


The Third General Session of the 
1956 Convention of the Tennessee 
Library Association was held in the 
Crystal Ball Room of the Andrew 
Johnson Hotel, Knoxville, at 9:00 
a.m., Saturday morning, April 28, 
with President Bernard L. Foy pre- 
siding. 

The minutes of the 1955 Annual 
Convention had been duplicated and 
were distributed to everyone present. 
Mr. Foy reminded them that these 
minutes had also appeared in the 
Tennessee Librarian. He asked for 
any changes or corrections. There 
being none, the minutes were ap- 
proved. 

There followed the reports of the 
various committees. 

Dr. Harrer of the Information Com- 
mittee recommended that duties of 
this committee be defined and out- 
lined suggestions for those duties. 

Following the report of the Recruit- 
ment Committee, Mr. Foy recom- 
mended that everyone read the edi- 
‘orial in the most recent issue of the 
Library Journal on this subject. 


Mr. Foy suggested that a special 
‘etter of thanks for her excellent serv- 
ices as Editor of the Tennessee Li- 
brarian be sent to Mrs. Frances N. 
Cheney. 

Miss Margaret Dickson reported a 
registration of 215 and one guest. 

Miss Katheryn Culbertson, Chair- 
man of the Public Libraries Section, 
made a motion that the proposed 


plan for use of funds made available 
by the Library Services Bill be rec- 
ommended to the State Library and 
Archives Commission for possible use. 
The motion was seconded and car- 
ried. 

Miss Culbertson also said that a 
request had been made that the State 
Library and Archives prepare statis- 
tics of public libraries to be printed 
in the Tennessee Librarian. She rec- 
ommended that a committee be ap- 
pointed to determine exactly what 
statistics were desired. 

Mrs. Kittrell presented an amend- 
ment to the Constitution and By- 
Laws to provide for machinery to elect 
a representative to the ALA Council 
as follows: 

“This Association shall become a 
chapter of the American Library As- 
sociation and shall elect representa- 
tives to which it is entitled as pro- 
vided in the Constitution and Bylaws 
of the American Library Association.” 

Following the request for questions 
and discussion, Mrs. Kittrell made a 
motion that the amendment be in- 
cluded in the Constitution and By- 
Laws. The motion was seconded and 
carried. 

Mrs. Cheney has been acting as 
Council Member to date under the 
old affiliation with ALA. The Ex- 
ecutive Committee will appoint a 
councilor to serve until an election 
can be held during the next con- 
vention. 
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Mrs. Ruth Brockette then proposed 
that the wording of Article II, Section 
4, be changed to read: 

“Membership shall be from June | 
through May 31. Dues paid prior to 
June’! shall be credited to the current 
year, except that people new to library 
work in the state who pay dues after 
the tenth month of the current asso- 
ciation year are exempt from this 
provision, their dues being credited 
to the following year.” 


She asked for questions and discus- 
sion. There being none, she made a 
motion that this change be accepted. 
The motion was seconded and carried. 

The Secretary then read a letter of 
thanks from Frances Smith, the re- 
cipient of a TLA Scholarship to Pea- 
body Library School. 

Miss Martha Parks, Director of Pub- 
lic Library Division, State Library 
and Archives, described a leaflet on 
the Role of the State Library and 
said there were copies available for 
distribution. 

The Secretary then read the report 
of the Nominating Committee follow- 
ing which nominations from the floor 


were requested. There being none, 
a motion was made, seconded and 
carried to elect the following slate of 
officers by acclamation: 
President—Don Ferris, University of 
Tennessee, Martin Branch, Martin. 
Vice - President — Mary Eleanor 
Wright, Regional Librarian, Warioto 
Region, Clarksville. 
Secretary — Julia Greer, University 
of Tennessee, Martin Branch, Martin. 
Ticasurer — Mrs. Ruth Brockette, 
Davidson County Schools, Nashville. 


President Foy announced that he 
had not appointed a Resolutions Com- 
mittee but would send letters to the 
various people who had helped to 
make the convention a success, in- 
cluding Dr. Gus Harrer, Mr. Mac 
Abel, and Mr. Bradley, Manager of 
the hotel. He suggested that as many 
as could express their personal thanks 
to Mr. Bradley for the hospitality of 
the hotel. Miss Parks suggested that a 
letter of thanks go to the American 
Library Association thanking them for 
making it possible for Miss Ruth 
Warncke and Mr. Robert E. Lee, of 
the Library-Community Project staff, 
to participate in our convention. 


MINUTES OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE — APRIL 26, 1956 


The Executive Committee of TLA 
met at lunch on Thursday, April 26. 
Present were Bernard Foy, Don Ferris, 
Mrs. Ruth Brockette, and Mrs. Helen 
Kittrell. 


The idea of awarding an Honorary 
Membership in TLA to Mary U. 
Rothrock in recognition of her out- 
standing service was brought up. A 
motion was made, seconded and 
passed that a plaque bearing this in- 
formation be presented to her at the 
Second General Session on Friday eve- 
ning, April 27. 


The Committee authorized Dr. 
FitzGerald to send telegrams to Ten- 


nessee Representatives urging their 
support of HR 2840. 


Ruth Brockette was asked to present 
the amendment to the By-Laws clari- 
fying time of payment of membership 
dues at the First General Session, 
Thursday evening, April 26. Helen 
Kittrell was asked to present the 
Amendment to the Constitution re- 
garding redesignation of TLA as a 
chapter of ALA, at the same General 
Session. 


It was agreed that greetings from 
TLA should be sent to the Alabama 
Library Association, meeting simul- 
taneously with TLA, at Muscle Shoals. 
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It was agreed that the Executive 
Committee would appoint a Council 
Representative to ALA following 
TLA’s notification that it had been 


accepted as a chapter of ALA, this 
representative to serve until the next 
annual convention when a represent- 
ative can be elected. 


COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY LIBRARIES SECTION 


The College and University Libra- 
ries Section of the Tennessee Library 
Association met in annual session at 
10 am. on April 27, 1956, in the 
Hotel Andrew Johnson, headquarters 
for the annual convention of TLA. 
The meeting was called to order and 
presided over by the Chairman, Miss 
Dorothy Ryan, Head, Circulation De- 
partment, University of Tennessee. 

Miss Ryan presented the subject 
for discussion, ‘Audio-Visual Aids,” 
by stating that this topic was chosen 
since the college libraries in Tennes- 
see have dealt in such various ways 
with the problem of audio-visual ma- 
terials. She then introduced the mem- 
bers of the panel: Dr. A. M. Johnston, 
Associate Professor of Education, Uni- 
versity of Tennessee; Miss Johnnie 
Givens, Assistant Librarian, Austin 
Peay State College; and Miss Evelyn 
Hoke, Director of the Teaching Ma- 
terials Service, Ball State Teachers 
College Library. 

Dr. Johnston, in discussing “The 
Place of Audio-Visual Materials in 
the College Library,” expanded the 
list of audio-visual materials beyond 
those basic items most often thought 
to be audio-visual aids. He included 
such additions as specimens, displays, 
dramatization materials, and commu- 
nity resources. Developing the idea 
that all of these materials play a vital 
role in the educational program of 
the college, he urged librarians to 
think of the materials needs of the 
teacher and direct the library to as- 
sume the role of filling these needs. 

Johnston concluded with a dis- 
cussion of the new Education Library 
at the University, where audio-visual 
materials will become an integral part 


of the library program. Miss Givens 
talked from her experience of “Main- 
taining and Servicing Audio-Visual 
Aids in the College Library.” Insisting 
that a library have as much pre-plan- 
ning and discussion as possible on a 
campus wide scale before starting an 
audio-visual collection, she raised 
questions which she felt should re- 
ceive primary consideration. Assuring 
administrators that such a collection 
of materials, rather than a collection 
of books, is expensive in budget, staff, 
and time, she suggested to librarians 
they should take the initiative in pre- 
venting the library from lagging too 
far behind the instructional program 
of the faculty. Miss Hoke, using slides 
showing the activities executed in a 
materials center, explained the 
“Teaching Materials Service.” Point- 
ing out that the letters TMS, as the 
center is known on her campus, often 
mean “time, materials, and staff,” she 
assured fellow librarians that with an 
ever-growing collection of materials 
the letters are beginning to stand for 
“time, materials, and space.” The 
services of the center are extended to 
three groups: the participating teach- 
ers in the campus practice school, the 
commuting teachers who spend the 
day at the public schools in the city, 
and the full time student teachers who 
spend a quarter as a teacher in ad- 
jacent communities. She presented an 
outline of the public and internal 
services of the Center, the materials 
included in the collections, and the 
regulations governing the services and 
loans. 

In the business session which fol- 
lowed, on motion the reading of the 
minutes of the last meeting was dis- 
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pensed with, since they appear in the 
Tennessee Librarian. Miss Ruth 
Ringo, Chairman of the Nominating 
Committee, presented the following 
slate of officers for 1956-57: 

Chairman — Miss Johnnie Givens, 
Assistant Librarian, Austin Peay State 
College 

Vice-Chairman—Dr. Jay W. Stein, 
Librarian, Southwestern University 

Secretary-Reporter—Miss Mary Ellis 


Hall, University of Tennessee, Martin 
Branch 

The report of the Nominating Com- 
mittee was accepted and the slate 
elected by acclamation. With no ad- 
ditional business than brief announce- 
ments which pertained to the program 
of the convention, the meeting was 
adjourned on motion. 


Johnnie Givens, Secretary 


PUBLIC LIBRARIES SECTION 


The Public Libraries Section cf the 
Tennessee Library Association held 
its annual meeting on Friday after- 
noon April 27, 1956 in the Crystal 
Ball Room of the Andrew Johnson 
Hotel in Knoxville. The chairman, 
Miss Katheryn Culbertson, presided. 

Among those present were repre- 
sentatives of Friends of Libraries and 
a welcome was extended to the guests. 
The chairman presented a few changes 
in wording to be incorporated in 
the Tentative Proposed Plan for Use 
of Federal Aid and called for any 
discussion or comments on the plan 
as outlined. A proposal was made 
and accepted by the Public Libraries 
Division to present the plan to the 
Tennessee Library Association mem- 
bership for further recommendation 
to the State Library and Archives 
Commission. Miss Martha Parks spoke 
on the subject of a request that the 
State Library and Archives be respon- 
sible for the compilation of statistics 
on libraries in Tennessee for the en- 
tire state. A committee will be ap- 
pointed by the PLD chairman to 
recommend to the State Library and 
Archives types of statistics to be com- 
piled for use as needed. Miss Julia 


Greer presented as the report of the 
nominating committee the following 
slate of officers for 1956-57: Mr. 
Turner Clark, Memphis Public Li- 
brary, Chairman and Mrs. Eleanor 
Burt, State Library and Archives, Re- 


corder and Secretary. The slate was 
elected unanimously. Mrs. Helen Kit- 
trell, Pilot Librarian for the Tennes- 
see Library Community Project re- 
ported briefly on the progress of the 
project. She discussed circulation and 
survey of readers’ requests, community 
survey through organized groups, 
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kinds of meetings, sources of infor- 
mation and planned efforts through a 
knowledge of needs and nature of 
groups. Mrs. Kittrell told of a pro- 
gram planning clinic which had been 
held and some of the results of it. 
Miss Ruth Warncke, Director of 
ALA Library Community Project, 
was introduced as speaker for the 
afternoon, using as her topic “Ten- 
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nessee and the Library Community 
Project.” After a short background of 
the development of Library Commu- 
nity Projects and mention of the four 
grant states, Miss Warncke divided 
the participants into buzz groups to 


bring up any questions on adult serv- 
ices and needs. A lively discussion 
followed as questions and answers 
were given by the members of the 
group. 

Mrs. Paul Barnett, Secretary 


SCHOOL LIBRARIES SECTION 


The School Libraries Section of the 
Tennessee Library Association met 
April 27, 1956, at 3:30 P.M. in the 
Carousel Room, Andrew Johnson Ho- 
tel, Knoxville, Tennessee, with the 
chairman, Miss Ada McCaa of Nash- 
ville, presiding. 

The welcome was given by Miss 
McCaa. Reading of the minutes of 
the 1955 meeting was dispensed with 
as they were published in the Ten- 
nessee Librarian. 

The nominating committee, com- 
posed of Ethel Wood, chairman, Mary 
Alice Burhalter, and Mary Eades pre- 
sented the following officer for the 
coming year: President, Miss Frances 
Wilks, Director of Library Service, 
Knoxville City Schools. No name 
was presented for Secretary-Reporter. 
Miss Wilks was elected by acclama- 
tion. 

Miss Louise Meredith, Supervisor 
of School Libraries, reported on the 
success of the Student Assistants’ Meet- 
ings. She announced that there was 
a total of 1140 students and librarians 
present with 140 schools represented. 
She encouraged a larger representa- 
tion from smaller schools. She also 
stated that it was not necessary for 
the student officers to be elected from 
a location where the following con- 
vention could be held. She empha- 
sized the fact that librarians need to 
encourage a “follow through” of these 
interested students into colleges and 
librarianships. Miss Priscilla Lantz, 
University of Tennessee, suggested 
that students should be contacted 
during the orientation period of fresh- 


men. Mrs. Elise D. Barrette, East 
Tennessee State College, stated that 
many high school librarians should 
contact colleges so that the student 
might continue library work. Mr. 
Hal Smith, East Tennessee State Col- 
lege, announced that he had received 
good response in answer to a form 
letter sent out to librarians. Miss 
Catherine Clark, Middle Tennessee 
State College, also expressed a desire 
for high school librarians to make 
suggestions of students interested in 
college library work. 


Miss McCaa introduced the guest 
speaker from Lexington, Kentucky, 
Mrs. Josephine Rich, author of Jean 
Henri Dunant: Founder of the Inter- 
national Red Cross. 


Mrs. Rich presented a delightful 
and informative discussion of “The 
Unusual Interest of Youth in Biogra- 
phy.” She stated that books do in- 
fluence youth, that a young person 
will respect and believe what he finds 
in a book, and that youth needs ex- 
amples. She reported that Dunant 
never doubted that he could bring 
nations of Europe together in a hu- 
manitarian way and always believed 
that a high ideal is mightier than 
kings and armies. She revealed why 
the writing of biography was impor- 
tant from the author’s standpoint, 
also the qualifications for writing bi- 
ography. Biography teaches brother- 
hood and self confidence. Good bi- 
ography does sell as proved by the 
sales statistics. Pleasure is derived 
from being appreciated by youth and 
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librarians. She concluded by declar- 
ing “young readers are worth the 
greatest effort” and “the opportunity 
of showing youth the really fine things 


of life never ever truly lets one down.” 
Following the discussion, the meet- 


ing was adjourned. 
LaWanda Curtis, Secretary 


SPECIAL LIBRARIES SECTION 


The Special Libraries Group as- 
sembled on Friday morning April 27 
in Knoxville with some sixty people 
attending the meeting. It was with 
deep appreciation and much surprise 
at the number attending that your 
chairman opened the meeting. 

The first order of business was the 
election of a chairman for the group 
for the coming year. Miss Pollyanna 
Creekmore, librarian of the McClung 
Room of the Lawson McGhee Library 
in Knoxville, was chosen. 

The listing of special informational 
resources in Tennessee was presented 
in a rough form. Mr. Ray Schlueter, 
librarian of the Oak Ridge Institute 
of Nuclear Studies, volunteered to 
head the group who will work in the 
coming year to try and present for 
general circulation this listing in a 
definite form. Mr. Schlueter has com- 
piled the listing in East Tennessee; 
Miss Eloise Fisher, reference librarian 
of the Chattanooga Public Library is 
gathering sources in her area; Mrs. 
Elizabeth Fryer has a listing for Mid- 
dle Tennessee; and Mrs. Ralph 
Roudebush, librarian of the Goodwyn 
Institute Library, sent a list for the 
Memphis area. It is understood by 
this committee that such a list is never 
accurate in the strict sense of the 
word, but it is felt that such is a be- 
ginning and of far more value than 
nothing at all. Names of additional 
resources will always be welcomed for 
inclusion on the master list. 

Mr. Wallace Westfeldt, a reporter 
for the Nashville Tennessean, was our 
main speaker. He contributed a force- 
fully critical as well as inspiringly in- 
formational picture of the role the 
librarian can and should play in the 


cultural, business and educational life 
of a community. His topic was “In- 
formation Under Pressure.” He pre- 
sented personal instances of library 
service in relation to his job of re- 
porting the news. Our group felt his 
was a unique contribution to the en- 
tire TLA convention. (It is here that 
I would like to suggest to all who at- 
tended this meeting, and others who 
are interested, that they read in the 
April, 1956 issue of Tennessee Town 
and City the article by Miriam Bass 
entitled “What Does the Library Have 
for me?” Miss Bass is the library con- 
sultant for the Municipal Technical 
Advisory Service at the University of 
Tennessee in Knoxville.) 

Quite unplanned but like adding 
frosting to a cake was our trip to 
Oak Ridge Special Libraries. Our 
thanks and sincere appreciation for 
extended knowledge goes to Mr. Ray 
Schlueter. He suggested the visit, ar- 
ranged the transportation and guided 
the tour. His comments and the li- 
brary at the Institute of Nuclear 
Studies graphically displayed his keen 
insight and understanding of a job 
well done. 

Sharing the thanks of this group 
equally with Mr. Schlueter are Mr. 
Paul Postell and Miss Margaret 
Pflueger, librarians at the Technical 
Information Service of the U. S. 
Atomic Energy Commission. They 
arranged our “entry” into the restrict- 
ed area in which they work. They 
explained the specialized treatment of 
the scientific information they handle, 
and the chief of the Service told us of 
the purpose of their work. This was 
an education in itself, and to our 
group this giving of their valuable 
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time and knowledge was most re- 
warding. 

My. Schineter then took us on a 
guided tour of the city of Oak Ridge 
and we spent a short time in his 
home. I wish to express for the Spe- 
cial Libraries Group as well as for 
TLA special thanks to Mr. Schlueter, 
Mr. Postell and Miss Pflueger for all 


their kindness. 


This past year as chairman of the 
Special Libraries Group of TLA has 


been for me both interesting as well 
as personally gratifying. The asso- 
ciation with and cooperation of such 
persons as Mr. Foy, Mrs. Cheney, Mr. 
Gordon Randall (AEDC Technical 
Information Librarian, Tullahoma) 
and the people I have mentioned be- 
fore in this report has been more 
than asked or expected. In each case 
these librarians have been “special” 
in every sense of the word. 
Mrs. Elizabeth Fryer, Chm. 


TENNESSEE FRIENDS OF LIBRARIES MEETING 


The Tennessee Friends of Libraries 
gathered for its annua) business meet- 
ing and program luncheon in the 
Crystal Ball Room, Andrew Johnson 
Hotel, Knoxville, on Friday, April 27, 
1956 at 12:00 o’clock noon. One hun- 
dred and fifty-six members and guests 
attended. Invocation was given by 
Dr. Paul E. Brown, Pastor of St. Paul’s 
Methodist Church, Fountain City, 
‘Tennessee. 


Mrs. T. E. Mills, State Chairman, 
presided. After greetings from Mrs. 
E. A. Schettler, Vice-Chairman, Mrs. 
Mills introduced Mr. Bernard Foy, 
President, Mr. Don Ferris, Vice-Pres- 
ident and President-Elect, Mrs. Helen 
Kittrell, Secretary and Mrs. Ruth 
Brockett, Treasurer of the Tennessee 
Library Association; Dr. Dan M. Rob- 
ison, State Librarian and Archivist, 
Mr. Jesse Cunningham, Member of 
the State Library Commission, Miss 
Mary U. Rothrock, whom the 1956 
TLA Convention was honoring, Miss 
Emma Suddarth, Knox County Li- 
brary, and Miss Martha Parks, Di- 
rector, Public Libraries Division, State 
Library and Archives. Stating that 
85%, of all public libraries have been 
founded by club women, she next 
introduced Mrs. Elmore Godfrey, 
President-Elect of the Tennessee Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs, followed 
by Mr. Robert E. Lee, Supervisor of 


the ALA Survey in the Clinch-Powell 
Region. 

Miss Helen Harris, Librarian, Law- 
son McGhee Library, Knoxville, in- 
troduced the guest speaker, Miss Ruth 
Warncke, ALA Library - Community 
Project. Using the subject, “Focus on 
Adults”, Miss Warncke emphasized 
the inevitable necessity for continuous 
learning by adults if they are to lead 
a full and satisfying life in today’s 
world and the responsible role of the 
library, its librarians, its trustees and 
its friends to make a unique contribu- 
tion to the quality and effectiveness 
of this learning experience. 

In appreciation of her coming to 
‘Tennessee to appear on the program, 
an appropriate gift, representative of 
the state, was presented to Miss 
Warncke by the Loudon County 
Friends of Libraries. 


The Chairman’s annual report sum- 
marized the achievements of the 
Friends of Libraries since its organi- 
zation in 1946 and concluded with a 
recommendation that the name of the 
group be changed to “Friends and 
Trustees of Libraries” and that it be 
made a section of the Tennessee Li- 
brary Association. She further recom- 
mended that the incoming President 
be empowered to appoint a commit- 
tee to work with TLA toward effect- 
ing such changes. 
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Miss Mary Bates made the report 
of the Nominating Committee. Mrs. 
E. P. Johnson, Old Hickory, and Mrs. 
Kendrick Sloan, Columbia, were elect- 
ed by acclamation to the offices of 
Chairman and Secretary-Treasurer re- 
spectively. ‘The meeting adjourned. 


Mrs. Anne V. Summers, Secy. 


President’s Report 

‘The Tennessee Friends of Libraries 
is an organization that brings togeth- 
er, for effective action, those people 
who want to expand and improve our 
libraries. 

It was organized as the Citizens 
Library Movement, at a meeting of 
the Tennessee Library Association in 


Chattanooga in 1946. In 1949 the 
first annual luncheon was held in 
Gatlinburg, with Mrs. W. C. Mc- 


Horris, Chairman. In 1953 the name 
of the organization was changed to 
Tennessee Friends of Libraries. 


The primary objective of the Ten- 
nessee Friends of Libraries is “Co- 
ordinated Library Service” for all the 
people of Tennessee. In the years 
past its members have worked to ob- 
tain a sound state library program 
with an independent commission and 
adequate appropriation. The com- 
mission is a reality. We have a new 
beautiful library and archives build- 
ing. The appropriation has been in- 
creased but, as we know, is inade- 
quate. When the General Assembly 
meets again, “Friends” will seek ad- 
ditional aid for a state wide program, 
perhaps not only as organized groups 
but as individual members. Tennes- 
see Libraries have many friends, and 
the growth of these groups speak well 
for the return of public support and 
use. Each community has its own 
needs and works in its own way to- 
ward meeting them. This past year, 


great interest has been shown in the 
establishment of new libraries, main- 
taining those already functioning, 
creating teen-age and children’s rooms 
in libraries and the extension of Li- 
brary Service—contributions of money 
and books. 


We in Tennessee cooperated with 
the Tennessee Federation of Womens 
Clubs in their library division pro- 
gram “Know and Grow.” Many mem- 
berships in Tennessee Friends have 
come from this group. Most of our 
growth has been in small towns and 
rural areas. 


There have been anniversary cele- 
brations, meetings of adult education 
groups, film programs, open house, 
all with the aid of friends of these 
particular libraries. Letters and fold- 
ers were sent to librarians, organiza- 
tions, and individuals in October and 
November. Letters were written to 
Tennessee Representatives requesting 
support of House Bill 2840. Two 
articles were written for, and pub- 
lished in the. Tennessee Librarian. 
More careful organization is needed, 
and more librarians must take an 
active, although unseen part. Our 
aim is to enlarge and strengthen our 
organization so that we will have a 
more informed and dedicated mem- 
bership. Thanks to those that have 
helped and encouraged me—they have 
indeed been Friends. 


It is easy to see from the group 
here today that the organization of 
“Friends of the Library” is actually 
made up of Friends, Trustees, and 
Librarians. This fact coupled with 
the fact that “Friends of the Libraries” 
has been quite loosely organized has 
at times tended to cloud the purpose 
of its existence. For that reason some 
of us have conceived the idea of 
changing its name to “Friends and 
Trustees of the Library”. Along with 
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that idea, and perhaps of greater im- 
port, is the suggestion of making it 
a section of the Tennessee Library 
Association. 

However, we believe that a change 
of this kind should not be made im- 


pulsively. We do recommend that 
the organization today empower the 
President to appoint a committee to 
work with the T.L.A. officers toward 
further study of such revision. 


Mrs. T. E. Mills, Chairman 


FEDERAL AID COMMITTEE 


Among the big items of news in 
library circles is the recent signing by 
President Eisenhower of the Library 
Services Bill, House Resolution 2840. 
The following plan for the use of 
funds made available by the library 
services bill was worked out by the 
Federal Aid Committee of the Public 


Library Section under the able chair- 
manship of Miss Katheryn Culbert- 
son. The plan has been approved by 
the Tennessee Library Association and 
copies of it have been sent to all 
members of the State Library and 
Archives Commission.—Editor 


Proposed Plan for Use of Funds Made Available by the 
Library Services Bill 


I. Additional staff in Public Libra- 
ries Division (Approximately 
$22,000) 

It is proposed that three staff mem- 
bers be added to the Public Libraries 
Division to assist in organizing and 
supervising the program outlined be- 
low. One additional secretary would 
be needed. Sufficient funds for travel 
expenses would be required. If the 
demands for personnel on the state 
level cannot be met, funds provided 
for such personnel may be transferred 
to regional centers. 


Il. Metropolitan counties (4) 
(Approximately $25,000) 

A. Since the Federal Aid Bill def- 
initely states that Federal money shall 
be used in rural areas of not more 
than 10,000 population, it is necessary 
to use in planning only those figures 
which refer to the rural population 
as so defined. The following method 
of determining amounts for the met- 
ropolitan areas was used: 


The 1950 census reports a rural 
population of 2,103,959 in Ten- 
nessee as defined in the Library 
Services Bill. Excluding funds to 
be used for additional staff in the 


Public Libraries Division, the 
amount of Federal funds avail- 
able in Tennessee is $204,034 or 
$.097 per capita of this rural pop- 
ulation. Rural population in the 
four metropolitan counties is 
259,768. This population figure, 
multiplied by $.097 per capita 
gives us a total of approximately 
$25,000 for use in the metropoli- 
tan counties. 


B. Funds will be made available 
for programs to improve public li- 
brary service to the rural population 
of the metropolitan counties. These 
funds will be allocated on a_ per 
capita basis to the agency authorized 
by the county court to provide public 
library service in the county. Each 
agency which wishes to participate 
will present a plan which may in- 
clude some form of cooperation be- 
tween city and county. The plan must 
be approved by the State Library and 
Archives Commission. 

III. Rural and semi-rural counties (91) 


A. Objectives 


1. To extend the regional library 
program to the (23) rural coun- 
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ties which are not now partici- 
pating. 


equipment. 


Demonstration of more effective 


2. To-strengthen the services of- service through the regional 
fered through the regional li- centers. (Approximately 
brary centers. $108,000). 


Plan 

Demonstrations in counties not 
participating in the regional li- 
brary program. (Approximately 
$65,000). 

The plan is to conduct a two- 
year demonstration during 
which time the county will be a 
part of the regional system. The 
amount usually required from 
local sources will be provided 
from Federal funds. The dem- 
onstration will be carried on at 
as high a level as the county 
may reasonably be expected to 
maintain after Federal funds are 
withdrawn. At the end of this 
period the county will be re- 
quired to assume the full re- 
sponsibility of providing neces- 
sary local funds to continue in 
the regional program. 
Demonstrations will be conduct- 
ed in one group of counties dur- 
ing the second and third years 
and in another group of coun- 
ties during the fourth and fifth 


a. By an enlarged book collec- 
tion to improve the present low 
level of % book per person. 

b. By an in-service training and 
follow-up supervision program 
for untrained librarians. 

c. By expanded adult services. 
These services would include 
work with community organiza- 
tions, programs to stimulate 
reading, preparation of reading 
lists, assistance to local librarians 
in planning long term adult ed- 
ucation programs based on the 
needs of the communities served 
and integrated into the total 
statewide program. 


d. By providing funds to the 
26 counties which do not meet 
full financial requirements for 
participation in the regional 
program. This could be done 
on a two year demonstration 
basis, using half the counties 
each two year period. 


Recapitulation of figures: 








years. The first year will be Personnel on the State 

spent in making preparations for Level $22,000 
carrying out these demonstra- Metropolitan counties 25,000 
tions through: Demonstration counties 65,000 
a. Promotion in the counties Expansion of present 

concerned. services 108,000 
b. Purchase and preparation of 

necessary books, supplies, and $220,000 


FEDERAL RELATIONS COORDINATOR 


During the past year, on behalf of 


9 


Non-librarians serving on the 


the Library Services Bill the Coordi- 
nator kept in close contact through 
frequent letters and telegrams, and 
telephone messages with: 
1. Miss Julia D. Bennett, Director 3. 
of ALA Washington Office. 


Federal Coordinating Commit- 
tee in Clinton, Decatur, Smith- 
ville, Springfield, Savannah and 
Troy. 

Municipal librarians and other 
officials in the state, directly or 
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through the active regional li- 
brarians. 

4. The Tennessee Senators and 

Representatives in Washington. 

In addition to receiving continued 

support from the TLA the Coordina- 


‘tor voted for a resolution favoring 


the Library Service Bill which was 
approved by the Catholic Library 
Association and introduced a resolu- 
tion in its support which was unani- 


mously approved by the members of 
the Council of National Library As- 
sociations. 

As this report is being presented, 
we trust that the Library Services Bill 
is closer to approval than previously. 

The Coordinator’s work has been 
helped by the support and encour- 
agement of countless librarians and 
laymen. 

Wm. A. FitzGerald, Coordinator 


INFORMATION COMMITTEE 


‘The Information Committee wishes 
to report for the past year a few suc- 
cessful activities. 

It was advised last fall, shortly after 
its appointment, that its duties in 
general were to collect information 
within the Association of interest to 
the Association, and to see to the prop- 
er dissemination of this, both within 
and outside the Association. It ad- 
dressed itself to your officers and to 
numerous other prominent librarians 
about the State, appealing for aid, 
and it is grateful for the fine response 
received. 

The committee’s first effort was to 
produce information about the A.L.A. 
grant to the State of Tennessee, which 
was assigned to Mrs. Helen Kittrell’s 
Clinch-Powell Region, to be used in 
experimentation to determine a long- 
term plan for improving library serv- 
ice to adults. This information was 
spread abroad by the Tennessee Li- 
brarian. Except for the fact that the 
committee’s photographic equipment 
absolutely refused to record Mrs. 
Kittrell for posterity, the attempt went 
smoothly. 

Its next efforts were rewarded with 
the signing of the Tennessee Library 
Week Proclamation by Governor 
Clement. This was likewise carried 
in the Tennessee Librarian, and at- 
tempts were made to make the State 
papers, without, it is feared, signifi- 
cant results. The cooperation of many 


librarians around the state was won- 
derful, however, and we did succeed 
in a few short notices. 

National Newspaper Week in Octo- 
ber was brought to the attention of 
the state associations by A.L.A. head- 
quarters. The matter was investigated 
and some assistance was given our 
president in congratulating the state 
newspaper association on its celebra- 
tion. 

Shortly after this, the really big li- 
brary event of the year in Tennessee 
took place, namely the Chattanooga 
Public Library’s 50th Anniversary 
Celebration. —The Committee deeply 
regreted not being able to attend but 
received excellent reports from sev- 
eral sources. Its efforts here consisted 
primarily in persuading Miss Edwards 
to allow the Tennessee Librarian to 
reprint her official report of the oc- 
casion. Not only was the celebration 
carried off in a superlative manner, 
but the report by Miss Edwards will 
certainly serve as an authoritative 
guide for anyone attempting a similar 
event. 

Since the first of February, the 
committee has taken little action. 
Other demands on its time and pre- 
occupation with various other prob- 
lems have served effectively to di- 
minish its output. 

In the light of its experience this 
year, the Committee would like to 
venture two recommendations: 
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First: that the committee's duties be 
defined as follows: 
a) to serve as the office to which 
outside agencies would apply for 
information about the Associa- 
tion in general and to whcm such 
applications would be referred by 
other members of the Association; 
b) to take care of the publicity to 
the presss and to the Association 
of activities of the Association as 
a whole. (Other activities would 
fall properly in the domain of the 
three section reporters or of local 
librarians in the case of publicity 


to the local press.) 

c) to assist in matters of a pub- 
licity nature upon request of the 
officers of members of the Asso- 
ciation. 

Second: that no further attempt be 
made in the future to have Ten- 
nessee Library Week proclaimed. 
It was obvious from the reception 
of the proclamation by the press 
that, for strictly publicity pur- 
poses, it was not worth the rather 
extensive and expensive efforts re- 
quired. 

G. A. Harrer, Chairman 


INTELLECTUAL FREEDOM COMMITTEE 


The Intellectual Freedom Commit- 
tee made a preliminary statement of 
purpose and outlook in the April 
1956 issue of the Tennessee Librarian 
It noted that efforts to restrict the 
right to read appear to be negligible. 
It held that whenever deliberate re- 
strictions on the use of library services 
appear, the librarian should soberly 
examine the facts and feel free to call 
on the Committee for suggestions. 

Each member of the Committee 
also canvassed the library freedom 
situation in his or her section of the 
state, by making a sampling of in- 
quiries. Other than a few passive mis- 
understandings, readily removed by 
the individual librarians directly con- 
cerned, no threatening abuses of free- 


dom were revealed. Tennessee citizens 
seem to feel that their librarians are 
well qualified to select and present 
books for the benefit of everyone. 
The Committee re-affirms its will- 

ingness to clarify problems which 
come to its attention and asks mem- 
bers and friends of the Tennessee Li- 
brary Association to continue their 
encouragement of the freedom to 
read, keep alert for incidents which 
may turn into threats of censorship, 
and be thankful for the blessings of 
intellectual liberty which Tennessee 
is enjoying. 

Mrs. John E. Bowers 

Miss Katheryn Culbertson 

Mrs. Elizabeth Fryer 

Jay W. Stein, Chairman 


LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE 


The chief goal of the Legislative 
Committee for this year has been to 
promote interest in and support of 
the Library Service Act, H.R. 2840 
and §. 205. 

The Committee has contacted vari- 
ous Congressmen and Senators rela- 
tive to the bill and, without exception, 
favorable replies have been received. 
The views of the Committee have in 
addition been conveyed to the Rules 
Committee of the House where the 
proposed legislation is now pending. 


The Legislative Committee has also 
studied the outline of a proposed plan 
for use of Federal Aid as prepared by 
the Committee of the Public Libraries 
Division of the Tennessee Library As- 
sociation, and wishes to endorse this 
proposed plan as presented to the 
Tennessee Library Association mem- 
bership. 


Arna Bontempts 
Elizabeth Edwards 
Catherine Clark, Chairman 
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MEMBERSHIP COMMITTEE 


The total membership of the Ten- 
nessee Library Association to April 
24, 1956 is 417. Although this is be- 
low our goal of 500, it is nine more 
than reported at this time last year. 
There have been gains and _ losses. 
The greatest gain was in the school 
library field, with an increase of 36. 
There was a noticeable decrease in 
the public and college, 21 short for 
the public librarians and 15 short for 
the college librarians. The member- 
ship distribution so far as the section 
of the state is concerned is as follows: 
Middle Tennessee, first; East Ten- 
nessee, second; and West Tennessee, 
third. We are encouraged by the fact 
that we have 58 new members. Broken 
down according to types of libraries 
and sections of the state the tabulation 
is as follows: 


School. . 2 ge octal 
Re ek kr 90 
RN sii cies piaaiieminti a ance 
RE aiciccwcsn sth innedhsvaaldecninicnesiaias aa 
Institutions and subscriptions... 32 
‘Trustees ies een ke oe eS SN 
Others (book binderies, 
book companies, etc.) , 12 
TOTAL 417 
Middle Tennessee - 168 
East Tennessee : ee eee 
West Tennessee ____________ 91 


NOMINATING 


In accordance with the Constitu- 
tion of the Tennessee Library Asso- 
ciation, the Nominating Committee 
wishes to present the following names 
as officers of the Association for the 
coming year: 

For President, Mr. H. Donald Fer- 
ris, Chief Librarian at Martin Branch 
of the University of Tennessee. 

For Vice President and President 
Elect, Miss Mary Eleanor Wright, Di- 
rector of the Regional Library Serv- 


CrnreRetiete 8 2 ek 14 
417 

Total members Apr. 24, 1956 417 
Added at State Meeting : 12 
TOTAL 429 


Willodene Stewart, Chairman 
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COMMITTEE 
ice, Warioto Region in Middle Ten- 
nessee. 

For Secretary, Miss Julia Greer, Li- 
brarian in the West Tennessee Re- 
gional Library. 

For Treasurer, the re-election of 
Mrs. Ruth Brockette, Supervisor of 
Instructional Materials and Libraries 
for Davidson County Schools. 

Elizabeth Edwards 
Ruth Reagor 
Emma Suddarth, Chairman 


a 
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RECRUITMENT COMMITTEE 


For the past few years the chief 
goal of Recruitment Committee of 
the Tennessee Library Association has 
been to promote interest in and 
knowledge of librarianship among 
young people by attempting to get 
invitations to participate in the pro- 
grams of Career Days, Vocational 
Guidance Clinics, High School Days, 
etc. We have continued these activi- 
ties in 1955-56. 

Early last fall, letters were sent to 
principals of all high schools with 
enrollment of five hundred or more 
students and to the deans of all col- 
leges in the state urging that librar- 
ianship be included in their Career 
Day and other vocation ‘programs. 
This letter suggested that librarians 
in each section of the state would be 
happy to help with such programs. 
In order to get some record of how 
well these suggestions have been re- 
reived the chairman sent a question- 
naire to a representative number of 
libraries over the state asking for a 
report of any recruitment activities 
that they may have participated in or 
know about. The response to this 
questionnaire was gratifying and from 
these and other sources we are able 
to present the following account, 
which we know is not a complete 
record, 

As in previous years, the associa- 
tions of Student Library Assistants 
have been our best contacts. The 
West Tennessee group met at the 
University, Martin Branch, with 270 
students present and 40 schools rep- 
resented. The Middle Tennessee 
group met at Tennessee Polytechnic 
Institute with 371 in attendance and 
50 schools represented. The East Ten- 
nessee group met at Oak Ridge with 
500 in attendance and over 50 schools 
represented. Librarianship as a pro- 
fession was not stressed this year in 


all of the sectional meetings, how- 
ever, the fact that over eleven hun- 
dred high school students in our state 
have spent a day with librarians and 
other students discussing library prob- 
lems is most encouraging. 

Our next best point of contact 
seems to be the High School or Career 
Days held by the various colleges. Li- 
brarianship was discussed by libra- 
rians generally to small but interested 
groups during these special days at 
Austin Peay State College, ‘Tennessee 
Polytechnic Institute, David Lipscomb 
College and East Tennessee State 
College. 

There are some high schools which 
do not participate in the Career Day 
held on the college campuses of their 
area, but have a program for their 
school. Librarianship was represented 
on such program as Manchester High 
School, Peabody Demonstration 
School (here the principal who is a 
trained librarian spoke on_ library 
work as a career), Fulton High in 
Knoxville, Waynesboro High School 
with two other schools in that area 
cooperating, and Central High School 
of Chattanooga. There may be other 
schools which have had programs but 
who have not reported their activities. 
Some schools such as South High of 
Knoxville and some of the Nashville 
City Schools have had programs on 
Librarianship in their Student Assist- 
ants Club meetings. 

Two other activities which are 
worthy of notice are (1) some schools 
such as Beardsley and Park Junior 
High Schools in Knoxville made it 
possible for a group of students in- 
terested in library work to interview 
the director of library service in the 
City Schools to find out more about 
the school library program and the 
duties of the librarians (2) many li- 
braries—school, college and public— 





have reported effective displays and 
bulletin boards on librarianship. 

Peabody College Library School has 
prepared an excellent recruiting bro- 
chure and they report sending many 
copies of this to schools and libraries. 
Along this same line, we make special 
mention of the printed announcement 
of the tuitioned scholarship to the 
Peabody Library School by the Ten- 
nessee Library Association which was 
prepared by Mrs. Ralph Roudebush 
of the Goodwyn Institute Library and 
others on the scholarship committee. 
This announcement has been widely 
circulated. College and public libra- 
rians have been asked to post it on 
a library bulletin board. 

It was suggested in 1954-55 that we 
prepare some form of recruitment lit- 
erature such as a pamphlet, brochure, 
poster or other art work to use in 
1956. This we regret to report has 
not been attempted. 

The following suggestion is made 
for 1957: that we attempt some plan 


SCHOLARSHIP 


The principal duties of this Com- 
mittee are to select and to award the 
TLA scholarship to a qualified and 
deserving person in furtherance of 
his library training. The Tennessee 
Library Association requires that an 
applicant be a resident of Tennessee 
who plans to follow the program for 
the M.A. (L.S.) degree during a reg- 
ular calendar year at the Peabody 
Library School. The recipient of the 
scholarship agrees to serve as libra- 
rian in Tennessee for at least three 
years following the completion of the 


degree; otherwise the amount of the 
scholarship is to be refunded to the 
Tennessee Library Association. The 
amount of the scholarship is $300.00, 


made in quarterly payments of $100.00 
each to ‘be applied toward tuition. 
The Scholarship Committee budget 
included the $300.00 for the award 


of keeping in touch with those high 
school students who have some inter- 
est in librarianship but lose this in- 
terest during their first two or three 
college years. It is here that the staff 
members of every college and public 
library may be of the most help. It 
is up to each of us as librarians to 
sell our profession to young people. 
The editorial in the most recent issue 
of Library Journal has this statement, 
“We can’t sell if we don’t believe in 
our product. We can’t sell if we dem- 
onstrate in our own professional ac- 
tivities the sterotype which has been 
our millstone for all too many years. 
We can’t sell if our libraries and our 
staffs give negative reactions to young 
visitors.” The high schools in Ten- 
nessee are graduating several hundred 
potential librarians each year—libra- 
rians need to know these potentials 
and to work to keep their interest 
alive until they are ready for pro- 
fessional training. 

Mrs. Elise Draper Barrette, Chm. 


COMMITTEE 
and $10.00 for administrative ex- 
penses. 


Miss Marcella Crump, the recipient 
for 1954-55, accepted a position in 
New Mexico. During the past school 
year she has repaid the money award- 
ed her. Thus two scholarships are 
available for the academic year 1956- 
57. In order that these might be 
publicized, posters were mailed to the 
college, and some additional, libraries 
in Tennessee. The announcement was 
also reprinted in the January and 
March issues of the Tennessee Li- 
brarian. 

It is always desirable to have a meet- 
ing of a committee. However, a meet- 
ing could not be arranged so the 
committee work, prior to the meeting 
on Friday, April 27, was necessarily 
done by correspondence. 

One applicant whom the Commit- 
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tee had approved withdrew his ap- 
plication before being accepted by 
Peabody Library School. 

One scholarship for the year 1956- 
57 has been awarded to Joe Hunter, 
a senior at David Lipscomb College. 
His scholastic record has been good 
and he has been accepted by the Pea- 
body Library School for entrance at 
the beginning of the fall quarter. 

At the request of the President, in- 


formation on the scholarship offered 
by the Tennessee Library Association 
was sent to Mr. Harold Lancour, 
Chairman of the Board of Education 
for Librarianship of the American 
Library Association. 

Miss Elizabeth Edwards 

Miss Leniel Edwards 

William A. FitzGerald 

Mrs. Ralph C. Roudebush, Chm. 


Report of the Editor of the TENNESSEE LIBRARIAN 


Having served the allotted three 
years, the editor regretfully resigns 
her position, wishing the incoming 
editor great success in producing a 
journal which adequately reflects the 
accemplishments of the Tennessee Li- 
brary Association and the develop- 
ments in library service within the 
state. 

In accordance with the wishes of 
the advisory board, the journal has 
attempted primarily to report the 
proceedings of the Executive Com- 
mittee meetings, the reports of com- 
mittees, the proceedings of the annual 
meetings, and news of libraries and 
librarians in Tennessee. For the lat- 
ter the editor is indebted to the faith- 
ful reporters who have so generously 
collected and edited news. 

The responsibility for publishing 
adequate library statistics, so valuable 
as a basis for state-wide planning, has 
been faced, and this year we have been 
able to print college and university 
library statistics, due to the efforts 
of Mr. Hal Smith, Librarian, East 
‘Tennessee State College. It is hoped 
that in the near future statistics for 
public and school libraries may be 


included. 

Special thanks are due to our pres- 
ident, Mr. Bernard Foy, who secured 
the biographical sketch of Mary U. 
Rothrock. This feature of publishing 
biographies of those who have made 
outstanding contributions to the field 
should become a regular one in the 
journal. 

Mr. Hal Smith has enlarged our 
contacts with advertisers and his un- 
tiring efforts have produced excellent 
results. 

During the three-year period, the 
number of issues each year has been 
increased from three to four, and it 
is hoped that the Journal may truly 
remain a quarterly, even dignified 
with t.p.-i., which have not been pub- 
lished in the past. 

The retiring editor can assure the 
incoming editor that there is no better 
way to become familiar with library 
development in Tennessee than 
through the editorship of the Ten- 
nessee Librarian, and that as a mem- 
ber of the Executive Board, he will 
receive excellent advice and_ sugges- 
tions. 

Frances Neel Cheney, Editor 


HAVE YOU SENT IN YOUR DUES? 
REMEMBER: THE NEW YEAR STARTED WITH JUNE 
SEND YOUR $2.00 TO: 

MRS. RUTH BROCKETTE, Treasurer 


542 Skyview Drive 


Nashville 6, Tennessee 
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TREASURER’S REPORT 1955-56 


Brought forward July 1955 $2048.28 
Receipts July 1955—May 31, 1956 
Dues, 1955/56 $923.00 
| Dues, 1956/57 198.00 1121.00 
Subscriptions 
1955/56 16.00 
1956/57 4.00 20.00 
| Advertising, Tennessee Librarian 
June 1955 95.00 
October 1955 172.49 
January 1956 160.00 
April 1956 175.00 602.49 
Refunds 
| Scholarship 300.00 
Friends of Libraries 50.00 350.00 
Convention, April 1956 
Registration 186.00 
Exhibits 521.00 
East Tenn. Library Club 15.00 722.00 
TOTAL RECEIPTS $4863.77 


Expenditures July 1955—May 31, 1956 


‘Tennessee Librarian 


Printing 
June 1955 issue $327.90 
October 1955 issue 316.73 
January 1956 issue 297.21 
April 1956 issue 263.73 
| Secretarial Assistance 11.50 
Mailing 59.64 $1276.71 
: T.L.A. Scholarship 300.00 
Membership Committee 50.55 
Legislative Committee 39.39 
Information Committee 41.7] 
Nominating Committee 7.06 
Friends of Libraries 100.00 
College and University Libraries 55.20 
Public Libraries 158.60 
School Libraries $5.80 
Special Libraries 39.00 
Executive Board 155.32 
President’s Expense 163.99 
‘Treasurer’s Expense 
| Bookkeeping Supplies 22.77 
Mailing 20.00 42.77 
Convention 
| Speaker $115.00 
Reception 97.52 
Miscellaneous 164.85 377.37 
Total Expenditures 2843.47 
Balance 2020.30 
TOTAL EXPENDITURES AND BALANCE $4863.77 


I certify that to the best of my knowledge 
the above statement is true and correct. 


RUTH BROCKETTE, Treasurer 
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A VALLEY’S CONTRIBUTION 
TO THE NATION 


(Continued from Page 96) 


range from Jacksonville, Florida, to 
St. Paul, Minnesota; and from Char- 
lotte, North Carolina, to Pulaski, 
Illinois. 

In this period of development, 
librarians of the southeastern states 
organized the Tennessee Valley Li- 
brary Council whose great contribu- 
tion to library work lay in its chal- 
lenging agenda and spirited discus- 
sions. Its intention was to focus the 
attention of librarians not so much 
on the techniques of their trade, im- 
portant as that is, but on the broader 
tasks which libraries might under- 
take in meeting the problems of 
adult education in a modern society. 
This was a new approach. Miss Roth- 
rock and her fellow librarians re- 
garded their institutions and their 
professions not as ends in themselves 
but as tools and artisans to be em- 
ployed in accomplishing the wider 
objectives of mankind. 

A story will illustrate what I mean. 
A visitor was touring the Valley 
many years ago when he came upon 
a particularly horrible example of 
soil erosion. A gully of canyon-like 
proportions had been washed in the 
hillside. Questioned about it, a local 
resident remarked that the gully had 
been the site of a schoolhouse. What 
had begun as a rivulet had washed a 
gash in the soil which grew larger 
year by year until the foundations of 
the school building were destroyed. 


The visitor turned to the local 
man and said: “I wonder what they 
taught in that school!” 

The example is symbolic. Are 
schools founded only to teach arith- 
metic and language in the abstract, 
or are they to take account of the 
needs of the environment in which 
they exist? Are libraries merely 


places to keep books, or ivory towers 
organized, stocked and staffed as a 
source of ideas and information for 
all the people, contributing to their 
own independent solutions to their 
problems? 

The schoolhouse example is sym- 
bolic in another sense, for erosion of 
for the scholars, or are they to be 
a deeper kind was taking place 
throughout the Tennessee Valley in 
1933 when TVA came into being. 
Traditional ways of agriculture, un- 
productive and destructive, were so 
firmly implanted that they went 
changeless while the elements washed 
away the economic foundations of 
the region. A river that could have 
been working by providing power 
and navigation was instead a flood 
menace, both in its own watershed 
and in the Ohio and Mississippi 


Valleys. 
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Now, let us pause for a moment to 
raise a pertinent question. It is perti- 
nent because you hear a great deal 
these days about local responsibility. 
The national government, it is some- 
times said, should remain aloof in 
matters of local concern. And so we 


raise this point: Is the schoolhouse 
and its gully a matter of national 
concern? Is this a problem about 
which the national Congress should 
legislate, and with which an agency 
of the national government in Wash- 
ington should deal? 

‘Twenty-five years ago it was easy — 
and customary — to answer, “Of 
course not. Schoolhouses are local 
matters. Gullies can be dammed by 
local people. The federal govern- 
ment is remote. It doesn’t understand 
our problems. Where it intervenes, 


it is an unwanted meddler and de- 
stroyer of man’s rights.” 


This was a doctrinaire approach 
and it got us into trouble. The atti- 
tude that the role of the federal gov- 
ernment can be only that of the 
trampling giant and the horrible 
ogre became a psychological barrier 
which prevented the people from us- 
ing effectively their chosen instru- 
ments of government for their own 
betterment. It was a barrier prevent- 
ing a great valley, containing vast re- 
sources and ingenious people, from 
making the solid contribution to the 
Nation of which it was capable. 


It has been the proud claim of 
TVA that its program is built around 
the needs and aspirations of the peo- 
ple of the region. In doing so it has 
drawn upon knowledge and energy 
of those people for guidance and for 
management. 


When workmen building dams at 
isolated mountain locations needed 
books, the easiest solution would 
have been to go out and buy them. 
Instead, TVA obtained service from 


the surrounding communities, devel- 
oping the lasting values of which we 
have just spoken. 


When TVA took over operation of 
the two nitrate plants at Muscle 
Shoals, Alabama, it was widely ex- 
pected that those plants would be 
used to make nitrate fertilizer for 
sale to farmers. Yet TVA’s first step 
was to consult the agricultural lead- 
ers of the land-grant colleges. The 
soil scientists told TVA that it would 
be unwise to use those plants to make 
nitrates; the soils of the Valley, and 
of the South, were crying for phos- 
phate, no nitrate, fertilizer. TVA ac- 
cepted that guidance and the Ferti- 
lizer-Munitions Development Center 
at Muscle Shoals has since become 
a great center of chemical research 
and industrial development. And 
through all the years of testing 
and demonstrating fertilizers, the 
program has been developed and 
operated by employing the local lead- 
ership of farm organizations, of 
county agents and of the land-grant 
colleges. This formula is being em- 
ployed on a national scale and has had 
an impact on the agriculture of three- 
fourths of the states of the Union. 
TVA’s adult education and sales pro- 
grams are spreading the science of 
fertilizer use among the farmers of 
twenty-eight states outside the Ten- 
nessee Valley, and are doing it by 
merging the efforts of local, state and 
federal governments. 


When the great Wilson Dam at 
Muscle Shoals was turned over to 
TVA for operation in 1933 public 
power from the Tennessee River 
became available directly to the con- 
sumers of the Tennessee Valley re- 
gion for the first time. Most of these 
consumers then were buying their 
power from privately-owned utilities. 
It is an almost forgotten fact that the 
initiative which brought about the 
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shift from private power to public 
power came from the communities 
themselves. 

The TVA Act was passed on May 
18, 1933. Ten days later the village 
of Muscle Shoals voted 84 to 1 to 
establish a municipally-owned power 
distribution system buying its power 
from TVA. A week later Sheffield, 
Alabama, voted 660 to 36. Before 
June was over, Florence voted 919 to 
63. Month after month, year after 
year, in a great wave of public senti- 
ment, the people went to the polls 
or acted through their city councils 
to establish their own power systems 
and buy their electricity from TVA. 
A pattern of partnership was estab- 
lished. ‘Today there are 149 local 
agencies — 98 municipalities and 51 
cooperatives — all created by as dem- 
ocratic a process as American institu- 
tions can provide. Local interests, 
legally separate and financially inde- 
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pendent of TVA, are providing local 
initiative and exerting strong local 
influence on the operations of a fed- 
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These local distributors are setting 
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the rates of the private power sys- 
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tems neighboring upon TVA, pro- 
viding the same thesis. Under the 
influence of TVA electric rates the 
electric utilities serving adjacent 
areas have lowered their customer 
rates below the level of those farther 
removed from TVA. Yet these neigh- 
boring power systems with their 
lower rates have shown a trend in 
common stock earnings which has 
been sharply higher than the na- 
tional average of electric utilities. 
The private companies, as well as 
TVA, make more money with low 
rates. 

In short, the low-rate, high-use pol- 
icy pioneered by TVA and its asso- 
ciated local distributors, far from en- 
dangering the private power com- 
panies, has enabled them to become 
more prosperous. Far from endan- 
gering free enterprise, it has made it 
more vigorous. Low rates have fos- 
tered a much wider use of electrical 
appliances manufactured in many 
parts of the country and the general 
economic and industrial stimulus has 
transformed a lagging region into a 
national market. 

You remember how Mrs. Shadow 
described Meigs County in the early 
1930's: 

. no books, no telephones, no news- 
papers ... no industries . . . the book- 
mobile and the grapevine are the only 
means of communication . . . what 
chance have we to improve standards of 
health or living .. < ? 

Today, in contrast Meigs County 
and the two hundred other counties 
in the Valley region are a dynamic 
factor in the total economy of the 
Nation. 

The distributors, moreover, with 
their aggressive sales policies and effi- 
cient operations, are helping to pro- 
vide in the Tennessee Valley region 
a power system which is both self- 
supporting and self-liquidating. The 
consumers of TVA power, through 


their electric bills, provide revenues 
for TVA covering all of its costs of 
operation, including maintenance 
and depreciation, and including a 
margin of return to the United States 
Government averaging 4 per cent, 
and out of these revenues TVA 
makes regular and substantial pay- 
ments to the United States Treasury. 
The power users of the Tennessee 
Valley are paying for power-produc- 
ing assets, and, when these are paid 
for, they will still belong to Uncle 
Sam. It’s a bargain for the taxpayers 
any way you look at it. 


It is a double bargain when you 
realize the immense amounts of 
power purchased from the TVA by 
the United States Government itself 
— by the federal taxpayer himself, if 
you please. Uncle Sam is not only 
TVA’s biggest customer but he buys 
more than half of TVA’s power. The 
atomic industries spaced among the 
ridges of eastern Tennessee and the 
prairies of western Kentucky use elec- 
tric power on the scale of America’s 
greatest industrial empires. The Oak 
Ridge plant alone, which buys its 
power from TVA, uses more than 
twice as much electricity as the indus- 
trial area of Detroit. The power 
TVA furnishes to the Oak Ridge and 
Paducah plants combined exceeds 
the power used in all of New Eng- 
land. A bargain in money, but a 
value in terms of national security 
that cannot be calculated in terms of 
dollars. 


In preparing to talk to you tonight 
I ran across a speech made to the 
Tennessee Valley Library Council 
back in 1940 by Dr. H. A. Morgan, 
one of the first directors of TVA. I 
think you will find something very 
significant in what he said: 
Natural and economic conditions 
affecting the public welfare seem to 


indicate increasing centralizations of 
legislative control. In the interest of 
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the preservation of democracy, it is 
essential that this be offset by the 
decentralization of administration. It is 
a question today in the evolution of 
our democratic methods whether we are 
going to be more bureaucratic or demo- 
cratic. In one situation the people at 
the grass roots are fold what to do; in 
in the other they learn what to do. 


I thought as I read these words, 
what a contrast they make against 
the charges of those who describe 
TVA as the federal ogre of the Ten- 
nessee Valley. Dr. Morgan was a gov- 
ernment official warning against the 
excesses of government —a “Bureau- 
crat,” so to speak, warning against 
bureaucracy! The history of TVA, 
in the inception of which Dr. Mor- 
gan’s influence was so strong, is a 
testimonial as to how effectively bu- 
reaucratic methods have been avoided 
and how genuinely a federal agency 
can work in partnership with local 
people. 


The story of Guntersville, Alabama, 


illustrates how that policy was car- 
ried out. The building of dams and 
the flooding of reservoirs affected a 
number of towns in the Valley. ‘Two 
possible methods were available to 
TVA for assisting them in their ad- 
justment. TVA could help directly 
with a staff of its own. Or, it could 
channel its assistance through state 
planning agencies where local con- 
siderations and local interests would 
predominate when decisions were 
made. The latter course was chosen 
because it held promise of strengthen- 
ing state planning agencies. 


At the time TVA was created, Gun- 
tersville was a southern agricultural 
trading center with a population of 
about twenty-five hundred people. It 
was dependent for its existence on the 
cotton, corn and tobacco grown on the 
surrounding bottom lands and_ the 
people were naturally greatly con- 
cerned when they learned that TVA’s 
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projected Guntersville Dam would 
flood these lands. A committee urged 
the TVA Board to buy the entire com- 
munity. The Board persuaded the 
committee to wait until the dam was 
completed before making its final 
judgment. When this time came and 
Guntersville awoke one morning to 
find itself on a high peninsula jutting 
into the beautiful waters of Gunters- 
ville Lake, bordered with tree-clad 
hills, the committee observed to TVA 
that at least they “had a beautiful 
spot in which to starve.” 


But visitors came, bought gasoline 
and fishing tackle, and stayed over- 
night in the local hotel. Sensing a 
trickle of revenue, the committee 
asked TVA for help in making it 
grow. TVA suggested creating a city 
planning commission which in turn 
would call upon the Alabama Plan- 
ning Commission. Guntersville did 
both. The state assistance, which at 
this time was financed by TVA, sug- 
gested that the Southeastern Outboard 
Motorboat races be held at Gunters- 
ville. The townspeople expected a 
few thousand visitors. By actual count 
more than fifty thousand came. Gun- 
tersville knew it had a big new asset 
at its doorstep. 


The City Planning Commission 
went ahead with a street plan, a rec- 
reation development plan and a zon- 
ing ordinance to make the town more 
attractive. When the TVA navigation 
channel came into use, first one oil 
company and then another built river 
terminals — and on sites planned for 
the purpose by the city. A flour mill, 
a feed mill and a public-use terminal 
have followed the oil terminals. 


Gutnersville today is growing and 
prospering, not because of TVA initia- 
tive, but because local initiative and 
planning was energetic in using tools 
developed by TVA. And those tools, 
it is important to point out, were the 


peoples’ own resources. Their river 
was working for them, not against 
them. 

Guntersville’s initiative, moreover, 
is a matter of considerable importance 
to a good many people outside the 
Tennessee Valley. Automobiles are 
shipped down the Ohio River from 
Indiana and up the Tennessee in great 
triple-deck barges, saving $10 a car on 
freight and widening the southern 
market for the products of the North. 
Grain comes in from Minneapolis 
and Chicago, saving $3 a ton. Gaso- 
line is shipped from Texas, saving 
$15 a ton over rail transport. Twenty 
inland states benefit directly from this 
growing commerce. 


What happened in Guntersville is 
typical, not unusual. You can tick 
off the communities in which local 
and state efforts have opened avenues 
of progress with results of national 
importance: Calvert City, Kentucky; 
Decatur, Alabama; and Calhoun, Ten- 
nessee, are other examples. 


The state planning commissions 
nurtured early in TVA’s lifetime are 
continuing to bear fruit. The most 
recent example is in the avoidance of 
local flood damage. In many instances 
the big flood control dams of TVA 
can give little or no protection to com- 
munities on the upper tributaries. 
Their best protection against flood 
damage is to stay out of the path of 
the water. With its vast store of engi- 
neering skill and hydrographic data 
TVA is working with the state agen- 
cies and local communities to map out 
the flood plains, guide industrial and 
residential building away from them 
and permit community growth with a 
maximum of security against flood 
damage. 

Again, this is a pioneering move- 
ment. The federal government works 
hand in hand with state and _ local 
people. Yet the effect is to shift in- 
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creasing responsibilities upon local 
communities where they belong, less- 
ening the demands for artificial flood 
protection works provided at federal 
expense. And, in its pioneering, other 
communities and other states in other 
parts of the country are encouraged to 
plan against floods and their terrible 
hazard to life and property. 

Examples almost without end could 
be cited to show how state and local 
institutions are stronger today because 
TVA, a federal agency, came in to 
lend a hand. Instead of centering in 
itself the work of protecting and _ re- 
foresting timber areas, state and _pri- 
vate agencies were encouraged to do 
the job, and the job is being done. 
Instead of building parks and _play- 
grounds along the 10,000 miles of lake 
shoreline, state and local agencies and 
private developers have taken over the 
recreation job, and a tremendous job 
is being done. Instead of itself exca- 
vating the Indian mounds which were 
to have been flooded beneath TVA 
reservoirs, state universities were en- 
couraged to undertake the work. They 
uncovered a wealth of historical ma- 
terial, and the Department of Anthro- 
pology and Archaeology at the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee is a direct out- 
growth of that policy. 


The bold engineering of TVA's 
multiple-purpose dams has become fa- 
mous around the world. Nations on 
every continent have become river- 
conscious — aware of the human prog- 
ress that is possible with the develop- 
ment and use of water resources. The 
current issue of Engineering News- 
Record, the authoritative publication 
in its field, this week headlines “A 
Progress Report on India’s TVA.” 
Two of TVA’s former Chairmen are 
actively engaged in river development 
work in foreign countries. 

Two thousand visitors a year come 
to the Tennessee Valley from foreign 


lands to study and observe. Yet the 
things they see in the dams, and in 
the management of river waters, and 
in the production and testing of fer- 
tilizer, can to a large extent be learned 
from textbooks. The use of these 
tools by the people, on the other hand, 
is a great demonstration in progress 
by democratic methods. Our visitors 
marvel at our structures, but many are 
amazed that their use is accomplished 
without compulsion, by voluntary 
means, with government agencies act- 
ing in cooperation rather than with 
antagonism. TVA, to them, becomes 
not only a technological accomplish- 
ment: it is an example showing how 
people can make their government in- 
stitutions work in harmony. As such, 
TVA and the people of the Valley are 
contributing to the strength of demo- 
cratic forms of government every- 
where. 


These are days when our thinking 
must penetrate to the deepest funda- 
mentals. With respect to the resources 
of this Valley—the tools that can 
make us strong — we must go back to 
the basic question which Miss Roth- 
rock posed in connection with the 
library program: Is a library merely 
a place to keep books? 


Translated into resource terms, the 
question is: Do we build a dam just 
to store water? Do we create a navi- 
gation lock just to lift and lower the 
vessels which may happen to come 
along? Do we experiment with ferti- 
lizer for the sake of new discovery 
alone? 


The answers, I think, must be clear 
to everyone familiar with our experi- 
ence in the Tennessee Valley. It is 
not enough to create new tools; people 
must learn to use them and find new 
uses for them. It is not enough to 
build dams and generate power; the 
people must learn to use that power 
effectively, for it is a great invisible 
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servant, doing the work of thousands 
of men, making strong the region and 
the nation that uses it well. It is not 
enough merely to build the locks; in- 
dustries must search out the products 
and the trade channels through which 
economical waterborne transportation 
may link the inland areas of the na- 
tion. It is not enough to experiment 
with fertilizer; the farmers must learn 
to use it effectively on their lands if it 
is to contribute to their own well-be- 
ing and the national well-being. 

In these tasks the United States 
Government has a distinct interest. It 
must exercise an interest because of 
the interstate nature of the combined 
problems. It must exercise an interest 
because of the importance of these 
measures tO a_ vigorous economic 
growth. It must exercise an interest 
because of their bearing upon the na- 
tional defense. 

But most important of all, the na- 
tional interest in these matters is in 
the vigor of democracy. Democracy is 
most effective and most enduring 
when the decisions of government are 
reached in close relationship to the 
people concerned. Let it never be 
said that the federal government can- 
not work closely with the people. Let 
us never sink back to the false doc- 
trines of a quarter-century ago which 
held that the national government 
should not concern itself with regional 
problems simply because the map 
places its headquarters in faraway 
Washington and the charts and dia- 
grams in the textbook picture it twice 
removed from the local level of gov- 
ernment. 


Today’s problem of government is 
that of merging many mutual inter- 
ests not separating them. It is the 
problem of establishing a working 
partnership with all levels of govern- 
ment, not merely a paper partner- 
ship. It is the problem of encourag- 
ing growth and vitality in the sectors 


an ke 
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where responsibilities are the greatest, 
without domination from any sector. 
The achievement of such a working 
partnership is TVA’s greatest contri- 
bution through the years, and the 
evidence of that achievement is the 
Valley’s contribution to the Nation, 


FOCUS ON ADULTS 

(Continued from Page 98) 
tell us that people think about cur- 
rent topics, too. The editor does not 
put the Arab-Israeli dispute in the 
headlines to arouse people’s interest— 
he puts it there because he has reason 
to believe they are interested enough 
to buy a paper to read about it. The 
library can take the tip from the 
newspaper, and meet people’s curiosi- 
ty on the subject. We might even, in 
the past few weeks, have been pro- 
viding information on Monaco, which 
seems to have been in the news. 

We can use the newspaper to reach 
the people whose needs we are learn- 
ing, too. Some editors will welcome 
a short, well written list of books on 
a currently hot topic. We can use TV 
and radio the same way. Listening 
and watching, we see and hear what 
concerns the people of our commu- 
nity. If much of it is shoddy, we must 
not forget that some of the best pro- 
grams have been in business and 
drawing audiences for a long time. 
We can reach the audiences for these 
programs. A one minute spot follow- 
ing Meet the Press, with one title 
related to the guest’s field of activity 
will start the job. We have latitude 
here. What would you have selected 
to show or announce after Adlai Ste- 
venson’s appearance last week? A 
book or magazine article on the Amer- 
ican presidency? On farm price sup- 
ports? On American foreign policy? 
On desegregation? A biography of 
Stevenson? His campaign speeches? 

We have mentioned only a few of 
the ways to determine the educational 
needs of adults and to reach them 
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with our services. Even these take 
time and imagination, and further 
knowledge to help us interpret needs 
in terms of our materials and services. 
No librarian can know all the needs, 
nor reach everyone. No librarian can 
do even part of the job alone. Lucky 
the librarian who has the help of the 
community, the steady assistance of 
the friends of the library. 

Here is where the real job of the 
friends begins. You who are part of 
your community in each of your many 
roles can help the librarian to dis- 
cover needs. Blessed is the friend who 
tells the librarian immediately after 
a committee meeting that a famous 
speaker is coming to town six months 
hence. The librarian has time to 
gauge how much interest this will 
arouse, what the various committees 
working on the event will need to 
know, what the library must do to 
help make a genuine learning experi- 
ence of this for the whole community. 
The good friend sees the controversies 
rising in the community over zoning 
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or the school bond issue, and hastens 
to the library to work with the li- 
brarian in getting sound factual ma- 
terial into the hands of the people 
who need it. 

Friends use their contacts to help 
the library. They talk to newspaper, 
radio, and TV men and impress them 
with the educational service the li- 
brary can give with their cooperation. 
They find people to plan and take 
part in programs, and they take part 
themselves. Over and over they tell 
the people they meet that the library 
exists to serve the people’s needs, and 
that a democratic society cannot exist 
without adequate means of keeping 
the people informed. And if the 
friends have done a good job in help- 
ing the citizens to understand that 
the library is an essential service, they 
won't have too much trouble convinc- 
ing the taxing body of the need for 
adequate support of this service. For 
this, too, is a friend’s job, to support 
the trustees in their task of financing 
the library adequately. 
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T. L. A. CONSTITUTION 
At the T.L.A. Convention in Knoxville, April 26-28, 1956, the Constitu- 
tion of the Association was taken into consideration and changed in two 
particulars, It is felt that these changes should be brought to the attention 
of the members, and we are therefore printing here in its entirety the 


Constitution with changes and Bylaws. 


ARTICLE I. Name 
This Association shall be called the 
Tennessee Library Association. 


ARTICLE II. Objectives 

The objectives of the Tennessee 
Library Association are: 

(1) To encourage the establishment, 
maintenance and support of adequate 
library services for all the people of 
the State; 

(2) To encourage and assist the co- 
ordination of efforts and activities of 
all public and private library agencies 
in the State; 

(3) To stimulate and furnish aid in 
the preservation, preparation and dis- 
tribution of materials of library in- 
terest; 

(4) To conduct and sponsor research 
relating to library services; 

(5) To serve as a clearing house for 
information designed to bring about 
the achievement of the above 
jectives; 

(6) To affiliate with agencies of re- 
lated interests. 


ob- 


ARTICLE IIT. Qualifications of 
Members 
Any person, institution, organiza- 
tion or agency engaged in, or interest- 
ed in library service may become a 
member of the Association upon pay- 
ment of dues. 


ARTICLE IV. Officers: Their Election 
and Terms of Office 

The Officers of the Association 
shall be the President, Vice-President, 
Secretary, and Treasurer. The Vice- 
President shall be President-Elect. Of- 
ficers shall serve for a term of one 
membership year. Vacancies shall be 
filled by the Executive Committee. 


ArtTICcLE V. Meetings of the 
Association 
Meetings of the Association shall be 
held upon call by the Executive Com- 
mittee, written notice being given to 
members at least one month prior to 
the meeting. 
ARTICLE VI. Amendments to 
Constitution and Bylaws 
Section 1. Amendments to the con- 
stitution may be submitted in writing 
by the Executive Committee to the 
members at least two weeks prior to 
a meeting of the Association, and may 
be adopted by a two-thirds vote of the 
members—a quorum being present. 
Section 2. Amendments submitted 
from the floor at a meeting of the 
Association may, upon receiving a ma- 
jority vote, be submitted at the next 
meeting of the Association, and may 
be adopted by a two-thirds vote of the 
members—a quorum being present. 
Section 3. Amendments to the By- 
laws may be submitted in writing by 
the Executive Committee to the mem- 
bers at least two weeks prior to the 
meeting of the Association and may 
be adopted by a majority vote of the 
members—a quorum being present. 
Section 4. Amendments to the By- 
laws submitted from the floor at a 
meeting of the Association may be 
adopted by a two-thirds vote of the 
members—a quorum being present. 
ArtIcLE VII. ALA Chapter 
Designation 
This Association shall become a 
Chapter of the American Library 
Association and shall elect repre- 
sentatives to which it is entitled 
as provided in the Constitution 
and Bylaws of the American Li- 
brary Association. 
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BYLAWS 


ArtTIcLE I. Parliamentary Procedure 

All points not covered in the Con- 
stitution, Bylaws and Amendments 
shall follow parlimentary procedure 
as given in the latest edition of Rob- 
erts Rules of Order. 


ARTICLE II. Dues 


Section 1. Annual dues of individ- 
ual members shall be two dollars 
($2.00). 


Section 2. Annual dues of full-time 
library science students shall be one 
dollar ($1.00). 

Section 3. Annual dues of institu- 
tional members shall be five dollars 
($5.00). 

Section 4. Membership shall be 
from June 1 through May 31. 
Dues paid prior to June 1 shall 
be credited to the current year, 
except that people new to library 
work in the State who pay dues 
after the tenth month of the cur- 
rent association year are exempt 
from this provision, their dues 
being credited to the following 
year. 

Section 5. Members whose dues are 
unpaid as of November | shall be 
dropped from membership. 
bership has lapsed because of non- 
payment of dues may be reinstated 
as members upon payment of dues for 
the current membership year. 
ArtIc.Le III. Duties of Officers 

Section 1. The President shall: 

a. preside at meetings of the As- 
sociation; 

b. preside at meetings of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee and of the Execu- 
tive Board; 

c. approve bills for payment within 
the limits of the budget set up by the 
Executive Committee; 

d. perform other duties appropriate 
to the office. 


Section 2. The Vice President shall: 


a. act in the absence of the Pres- 
ident; 

b. perform other duties appropriate 
to the office. 

Section 3. The Secretary shall: 

a. keep in permanent form (in du- 
plicate) the current minutes of the 
Association, the Executive Committee 
and the Executive Board; 

b. transmit all original minutes to 
the Historian for preservation. 

Section 4. The Treasurer shall: 

a. keep a record of receipts and dis- 
bursements; 

b. issue money upon presentation 
of a bill in writing approved by the 
President; 

c. make an annual written report 
to the Association; 

d. submit a report of financial con- 
dition of the Association upon re- 
quest of the President. 


ARTICLE IV. Duties of the Executive 
Committee and Executive Board 


Section 1. The Executive Commit- 
tee shall be made up of the Officers 
of the Association and the Immediate 
Past President. 

Section 2. The Executive Commit- 
tee shall: 

a. appoint any special committees 
necessary to carry out the plans of the 
Association; 

b. pass upon or carry out any busi- 
ness or other matters referred to it 
by the Association; 

c. transact the business of the As- 
sociation between meetings. 


Section 3. The Executive Board 
shall be made up of: 

a. the Officers; 

b. the Immediate Past President; 

c. the Chairman of each Section of 
the Association; 


d. one Representative elected by 
Friends of Libraries; 

e. one Representative of the State 
Library and Archives Commission; 
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f. the School Libraries Consultant; 

g. the Editor of the Tennessee Li- 
brarian; 

h. Consultants as chosen by the 
President. 

Section 4. 
shall: 

a. make recommendations to the 
Executive Committee concerning com- 
mittee appointments and problems of 
various groups within the Association; 

b. act as advisors to the Executive 
Committee. 


The Executive Board 


Section 5. Meetings of the Execu- 
tive Committee and Executive Board 
shall be called whenever the President 
deems meetings necessary. 


Section 6. Final decisions shall de- 
pend upon the vote of the Executive 
Committee, or, at its discretion, shall 
be referred to the vote of the mem- 
bership. 

ARTICLE V. Nominations and Elections 


Section 1. At least two months 
prior to the annual meeting the Pres- 
ident shall appoint a Nominating 
Committee of at least three members 
who shall nominate persons for the 
elective offices and representatives of 
the Association. The Nominating 
Committee shall report its nomina- 
tions at the first business session of 
the annual meeting. A representative 
of the Committee shall place the 
candidates in nomination. Other 
nominations may be made from the 
floor. A majority of the votes cast 
shall be necessary for election. 


Section 2. In the event that no an- 
nual meeting is held, the candidates 
shall be selected in accordance with 


Article V, Section 1, of the Bylaws. 
The Secretary shall submit a list of 
the candidates to all members of the 
Association, the written ballot being 
used to elect the officers. 


ARTICLE VI. Quorum 

Twenty per cent (20%) of the paid- 
up membership of the Association 
shall constitute a quorum for the 
transaction of business. A majority of 
a committee membership shall be nec- 
essary for a quorum. 


ARTICLE VII. Budget 


The Executive Committee shall 
adopt a budget at the beginning of 
the membership year. A copy of the 
budget shall be turned over to the 
Treasurer to assist in keeping account 
of disbursements. The budget shall 
be published in the Tennessee Li- 
brarian. 

ARTICLE VIII. Historian 

Section 1. An Historian shall be 
appointed by the Executive Com- 
mittee. 

Section 2. The Historian shall be 
charged with the care and safekeep- 


ing of the permanent records of the 
Association. 


Section 3. The permanent records 
shall be kept in the Tennessee State 
Library and Archives Building. 


ARTICLE IX. Publication and distri- 
bution of revised copies of the 
Constitution and By-Laws 

Upon the adoption of this Consti- 
tution and Bylaws they shall be 
published in the next issue of the 

Tennessee Librarian, and biennially 

thereafter. 
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T. E. A. Resolution 


The Tennessee Library Association has recently been approached con- 
cerning its official endorsement of the following resolution proposed by the 
Tennessee Education Association, the Tennessee Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, and the Tennessee School Boards Association. We are printing 
in full the resolution and would appreciate an indication of the attitude of 
the membership of TLA. ; 

Please fill in the business reply card to be found in this issue and drop 
it in the mail. 


RESOLUTION SUPPORTING THE LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 
of the Tennessee Education Association, the 
Tennessee Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
and the Tennessee School Boards Association 


WHEREAS, public education is essential to the preservation of out 
democracy; and 


WHEREAS, we must attract capable young people to enter the teaching 
profession; and 


WHEREAS, the profession of teaching must be sufficiently attractive 
to hold well-trained teachers in the ciassrooms; and 


WHEREAS, the increased number of births are crowding our school 
facilities; and 

WHEREAS, we desire that a well-balanced program of education be 
maintained, now, therefore, 


BE IT RESOLVED, that we the members of the ___ 


(Organization) 


Ph EAS 2 eT ghee OR eo Ee _, Tennessee, do endorse 


the following legislative objectives for the benefit of our children and we 
pledge our efforts to secure their enactment into law by the 1957 legislature: 


1. Sufficient state appropriation to maintain and improve the present 
foundation school program, grades one through the university, 
including funds for capital outlay and the retirement system, during 
the 1957-59 biennium, in the face of larger enrollments, improved 
training of teachers, increased costs of instructional materials, 
supplies, transportation, services for exceptional children, and main- 
tenance and operation of school plants. 


2. A state salary schedule which will provide a minimum of $300 
annual increase for 1957-58, and $100 annually thereafter, for all 
teachers, principals, supervisors and superintendents who hold cer- 
tificates, until their annual salaries reach the average paid to people 
of comparable training by business and industry in Tennessee as 
recommended by the Tennessee White House Conference on Edu- 
cation, such salary increases to be in addition to salaries paid 
teachers for the preceding year. 
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Your library planning becomes 
easier, more certain when you bring together 
the needs of the librarian; the s&élls of the architect; 
the experience of a Library Bureau specialist. 
Here is the new “trend” in library planning... 
the “trend” that is providing America with 
its finest libraries. And, constantly 
keeping pace with this trend is Library 
Bureau’s TREND furniture...distinctively 
modern, yet timeless in its simplicity, 
beauty and durability. 
TREND Color Line Square-Round Table 
and the new Cherner Chair. 
TREND Steel Carrell Study Table 
with fluorescent reflector lights. 
TREND Closed Base Card Catalog 


Cabinet and reference table. 













See LB Trend 

furniture at the 

ALA convention, 

Miami Beach, June 17-23 


Memingtor. Flared. 


DIVISION OF SPERRY RAND CORPORATION 





1712 West End Avenue, Nashville 3, Tennessee 


Library Books 


Wholesale to Schools and Public Libraries 


DISPLAY ROOM: A display room, containing all 
titles in demand, is maintained. These books are 
for all grades and in all subjects. 


CONSULTANTS: Consultants are in charge full 
time to assist purchasers in making their book 
selections. 


WE CATALOGS: Elementary and high school and gen- 


eral catalogs are issued annually. Classified maga- 
CAN SUPPLY ANY zine lists are published also. 


AVAILABLE BOOK BOOKS: Any book in print and all ephemeral 
materials such as pamphlets, leaflets, and paper- 
PRINTED IN THE bound books can be supplied. ’ 


ENGLISH PRICES: The Tennessee Book Company operates on 
a wholesale basis, giving liberal discounts to’ schools 


LANGUAGE and libraries. Prices are in line with those of any 
other distributor in the country. Bids will be made 
without obligation on any book lists submitted. 


STOCK: We carry in stock at alf*times over 300,000 
trade books of all grades and classifications, in- 


cluding books for public libraries. Library bookr 
purchasers are cordially invited to visit us and; 
select their books. 
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Tennessee Book Company 


ildred Bosworth, Manager of Library and Trade Department . 
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